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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JANUARY 


Industrial activity experienced a slight further decline 
in January. The Federal Reserve index of industrial pro 
duction, on its new basis, was slightly below the December 
figure of 127 percent of its 1947-49 average. This is a drop 
of a litth over 9 percent from the peak attained last 
March and about 5 percent below last January. 

Steel mill operations failed to follow the usual sea- 
sonal pattern of expanding output in January, continuing 
at the December level of about 75 percent of capacity. 
Automobile production picked up as major model change- 
overs were completed but then was cut back again as 
dealers’ stocks mounted. 


Unemployment Rises 


A not unexpected result of the lower rate of industrial 
activity has been a rise in the number of people unem- 
ploved and looking for work. Unemployment in- early 
January rose 1,200,000 above the December figure to 3.1 
million, according to the Bureau of the Census. A large 
part of the rise was due to slackened industrial activity, 
though some increase in unemployment from December 
to January is a fairly regular seasonal phenomenon. 
Reduced farm and construction work brought about by 
inclement weather and layoffs of Christmas workers in 
retail trade served to depress employment this January 
more than has been usual in previous years, 

Evidence that the employment situation may have 
improved by the end of January is supplied by the fact 
that the number of new claimants for unemployment 
compensation declined in cach of the last three weeks of 
the month. Railroads, aireraft factories, and apparel and 
textile plants were reported to be rehiring many workers 
on the basis of increased activity in their areas. 


Farm Prices Move Up 


The farmer's position improved in January. Higher 
prices for hogs, beef cattle, and vegetables boosted the 
index of prices received by farmers by 3 points, or 2 
percent, during the month ended January 15. Prices paid 
by farmers also rose but not as much, with the result that 
the parity ratio rose one point to 92. Last January, the 
ratio stood at 94. 

Other major price indexes remained fairly steady. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index of whole- 
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sale prices rose slightly during January largely on the 
basis of sharp increases in livestock prices. The consumer 
price index for the latest date available, December, 1953, 
declined slightly to 114.9 percent of its 1947-49 average, 
as transportation costs fell a little less than 1 percent. 


Construction Activity Well Maintained 


Construction activity was maintained at near-record 
levels in January. Though down seasonally 9 percent from 
December, the $2.4 billion of new construction put in 
place during January exceeded new construction last 
January by 3 percent. 

Private construction outlays registered the main ad- 
vance over last year, up 5 percent, setting a new record 
for the month. Largely accounting for this new high were 
peak outlays for the month on commercial, religious, and 
educational building and on public utility construction. 
Private homebuilding also exhibited strength, recording a 
slight increase over the level of activity last January. 

New construction expenditures of the Federal, state, 
and local governments were down 3 percent over the 
same period, with only educational and highway outlays 
registering noticeable gains over January, 1953. 


Rediscount Rate Cut 


In an effort to maintain an easy money market, the 
lederal Reserve System reduced the rate at which mem- 
ber banks can borrow from the System to 134 percent 
shortly after the end of the month. The move followed a 
decline of S886 million in business loans during the first 
four weeks of this year, which compares with a decline of 
$369 million during the same interval of last year. 

Lowering this basic rate not only makes it cheaper for 
the banks themselves to borrow money but also places 
some pressure on the banks to reduce the rates at which 
they make loans to business. To the extent, therefore, that 
interest costs do influence business decisions — a subject 
of considerable controversy — the move should stimulate 
business activity. Shortly after the lower rediscount rate 
took effect, reductions in a variety of forms of credit 
were announced. Whether banks will soon reduce the 
prime rate on commercial loans 1s problematical, however, 
in view of the expected rise in corporate borrowing to 
meet tax payments on March 15 and on June 15. 
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“All’s Well, If Only .. .”’ 


The following are quotations from recent news re- 
ports: 

“We can maintain prosperity if we do not lose our 
heads.” — former government official. 

“The public can become so fearful as to create the 
dangers which it fears.” — business executive. 

“The fearmongers could, if they persisted long enough, 
bring about the very conditions of which they professed 
to be apprehensive.” — business executive. 

No doubt you have seen other variations on the same 
theme. They are almost always accompanied by expres- 
sions of faith in the future or assurances that all is well. 
The sad fact is that they neither forecast nor reassure. 


When Is a Forecast Not a Forecast 

The forecast that says, “All's well, if only..." is a 
favorite of the government official who wants to reassure 
the public but can't bring himself to a definite commit- 
ment on the outlook. Lacking confidence in his own pre- 
diction, he throws in a “little” hedge against the possibility 
that things might turn out otherwise. 

A good illustration of this was provided at the meet- 
ings of the American Marketing Association in Wash- 
ington during the year-end holiday period. One of the 
speakers there indicated that the only danger facing the 
economy was that people would get excited and lose con- 
fidence, and he then proceéded to give a list of reasons 
why there was no need to be afraid. Some of the reasons 
seemed more like reasons for being afraid than the 
reverse. Others were concerned with long-term trends or 
other matters irrelevant to the outlook for 1954. A. fre- 
quent comment at the end of the meeting was, “I guess 
things are really worse than | thought.” 

What the audience wanted to know was: What is the 
trend of business and where will it bring us? If the state 
of public psychology is important in the answer, the ques- 
tion becomes: Will the public become panicky or not, and 
if so, what will be the result? On this important point, 
nothing was said. 

Such a forecast obviously leaves the decision to the 
listener's judgment as to the public’s calmness and sta- 
bility under stress. Most people, on this point, have a 
measure of faith in themselves, but display little confi 
dence in the other fellow’s dependability. Even the most 
intelligent are inclined to get out of the burning building 
“before the stampede blocks the doorways.” Under these 


circumstances, it is meaningless to talk about cool-headed- 
ness, unless at the same time it can be shown that there 
are reasons why the public is likely to remain cool-headed. 

This kind of hedging reflects the futility of trying to 
forecast in terms of confidence, attitudes, or other psy- 
chological states. Such states are likely to change much 
more frequently and drastically than business conditions 
themselves. They are, in fact, bound to change with new 
developments in the business preture. All that is accom 
plished by this approach is a shift to a more indefinite and 
uncertain kind of guessing game. Instead of guessing 
what business will do, it becomes the object to guess how 
people's states of mind will change as the future unfolds. 

The uncertainty involved in assessing other people's 
states of mind arouses the suspicion that there is no 
sound way of making judgments on this point. Most 
people frankly concede their inability to do so. To leave 
them with such a guess is to leave them with nothing 
at all. 


Aggravating Public Apprehension 

The attempt to reassure the public by this kind of 
statement is also self-defeating. The audience quickly 
perceives two things: first, that the speaker has no real 
confidence in his prediction, and second, that the situation 
can't really be secure or he wouldn't feel the need to 
reassure them about it. These implications, though un- 
spoken, are the thoughts that really make an impression. 

If he coneludes his statement in terms of the reasons 
why we should be confident, he makes matters still worse. 
Since confidence is held to be so important, the danger 
of someone's losing it 1s felt to pose a real threat. What- 
ever apprehension the public may have had is therefore 
aggravated. 

lf, furthermore, the talk of a few pessimists could 
throw us into a depression, the situation would be black 
indeed. Fortunately, views like those expressed in the 
quotations above are mistaken, 

The fact is that neither the talk of those trying to 
influence the outcome nor the theories of business comti- 
dence underlying such attempts are of much significance 
to the outlook, What actuates business is not what people 
think but what they do. And what produces confidence ts 
not what someone tells them, but what happens. 

Even if they should lose confidence for a while, 11 
doesn't greatly affect the basic determimants of business 
activity. They have to go on living and doing, and until 
they're really hurt, they pretty well maintain the pace 
of activity, as the experience of the postwar years has 
repeatedly shown. Subsequently, as the threat wanes, 
there is a rebound. \ny movement arising solely from 
such a shift in sentiment will be both moderate and 
short-lived. 

On the other hand, even it people mMaintam contidence 
atter a deeline based on more fundamental cceonomic 
forces gets under way, their hopeful expectations won't 
stem the tide for more than a brief interval. Thereafter, 
for a time, the situation will probably be worsened; for 
their confidence will be dissipated as the facts become 
apparent, and whatever contribution it has made wall be 
shifted to the opposite side. 

There 1s no need, in other words, to get jittery when 
we are cautioned about the possibility of losing our heads. 
All it means is that someone ts trying to relieve his own 
tears, like the little boy who whistles in the dark. The 
irony of itis that, in telling us there is no danger of a 
serious depression in 1954, he happened to be right all the 
time, VLB 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


BURIAL CASKET MANUFACTURERS 


The manufacture and distribution of burial caskets, 
one of our oldest industries, has remained up to the 
present time one of small local business. Even the largest 
groups of affiliated companies rarely serve areas outside 
a radius of 200 to 300 miles. 

The explanation for this does not lie in the lack of 
initiative on the part of manufacturers and distributors 
but is inherent in the industry itself. Large-scale opera- 
tions in casket production are practically ruled out by a 
number of factors. One of the most important of these 
factors is the size and weight of the industry’s products 
which make long-distance shipping prohibitively expen- 
sive. This limits the firm’s market area, and sales are 
rigidly restricted by the mortality within that area. 
Mortality is, itself, an overstatement of potential sales. 
Historically, casket sales have varied from as high as 
99.5 percent of mortality in 1950 to as low as 88.5 per- 
cent in 1952. The difference is largely made up of burials 
without caskets or with caskets made other than com- 
mercially. 


Wide Variety of Caskets Produced 


Another factor making small-scale production a neces- 
sity is the diversity of caskets produced. Caskets may be 
made of a variety of materials and vary in design accord- 
ing to the preferences of religious, racial, and economic 
groups. As a result, large-scale production is uneco- 
nomical because of the large inventories that would be 
necessary to keep the many different types of caskets in 
stock. 

A burial casket consists of a shell or body, a covering 
or finish, handle hardware, upholstery, and the interior 
lining. Each of these parts can be made of any of a 
number of materials and in a multitude of shapes. The 
shell, for instance, may be made of one of a number of 
species of softwood or hardwood, of ferrous or non- 
ferrous metal, or of several varieties of plastic. Each 
shell is subject to change by cutting the top or side and 
by the application of distinctive base or ledge moldings. 
The entire ranges of color, weave, and embossing are 
used in textile coverings while several different types of 
enamel, varnish, or lacquer may be used as finish. Orna- 
mentation, both outside and inside, such as handle hard- 
ware, trim, and upholstering materials may be varied in 
an almost infinite number of ways. 

Sales for the post-World War II years indicate a 
definite trend toward the purchase of more elaborate and 
more expensive caskets. Higher quality metal caskets 
have, for example, grown from 13 percent of total unit 
shipments in 1946 to 26 percent in 1952. Preliminary 
figures for 1953 indicate that this percentage rose to 
between 30 and 32 in that year. 


Production and Distribution 

One of the most interesting aspects of the casket 
manufacturing industry is the large amount of cross- 
distribution which takes place on all wholesale levels. 
One plant may produce cloth-covered wooden caskets 
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from knocked-down wood shells purchased elsewhere. 
Another producer may fabricate his cloth-covered wood 
caskets from the rough lumber and supplement his offer- 
ings to funeral directors by purchasing metal shells which 
he merely lines and trims. 

There are some 500 or 600 firms engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of caskets. Approximately 400 of 
these manufacture one or more kinds of caskets. Roughly 
10 percent of the manufacturers distribute caskets in 
varying stages of fabrication exclusively to other manu- 
facturers for finishing, lining, and trimming. The other 
90 percent distribute at least part of their production 
directly to morticians; the rest may go to other manu- 
facturers, to branch outlets, or to independent wholesalers. 
In addition to these, there are up to 200 firms who are 
for the most part distributors or jobbers and who per- 
form few, if any, manufacturing operations. Many of the 
latter group are one- or two-man operations which have no 
business office distinct from the operator’s home. 

Since funeral directors are increasingly dependent on 
replacing caskets in stock only on the basis of actual use, 
often only one at a time, exceptionally prompt deliveries 
and otherwise above-average service is mandatory for 
both manufacturers and wholesale distributors. 


Illinois Manufacturers and Distributors 


Illinois ranks fourth among the states in the manu- 
facture of morticians’ goods, which include, in addition 
to caskets, such items as burial garments and embalming 
equipment. There are 45 firms engaged in the manufacture 
of morticians’ equipment, at least 29 of which are pri- 
marily engaged in manufacturing caskets. In addition, it 
has been estimated that there are from 15 to 30 inde- 
pendent jobbing enterprises and from 8 to 10 casket 
hardware manufacturers in the State. 

Production in Illinois plants, as in the industry in 
general, varies greatly, with some establishments pro- 
ducing the whole casket from the rough lumber or sheet 
metal to the finished product and others buying partly 
fabricated caskets and finishing, trimming, and upholster- 
ing them. 

The average Illinois firm employs from 30 to 40 per- 
sons with manufacturing establishments usually employing 
from 20 to 75 workers and distributors employing from 
1 to 10. Over three-fourths of the workers in the industry 
are production workers and the remainder are salesmen, 
supervisory workers, and clerical personnel. 

Although average hourly earnings in the casket indus- 
try are somewhat below those of manufacturing as a 
whole, employment by the very nature of the industry is 
much less subject to cyclical fluctuations than is manu- 
facturing ‘employment in general. Production during the 
depression years from 1929 to 1933 dropped by only an 
insignificant quantity, less, in fact, than did mortality. 
Limits on the upside are almost as rigid, since deaths tend 
to increase more slowly than population, Operations in 
the future should therefore continue to display the same 
stability that has characterized the industry in the past. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes November, 1953, to December, 1953 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


BANK ODEBITS 


ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 

December Percentage 

I 1953 Change from 

(1947-49 | Nov. | Dee. 

| = 100) 1953 1952 
| 194.4 | 49.3 | 413.6 
Coal production?. . ..| 102.2 +22.5| + 7.7 
Employment—m anufacturing®.. -| 106.2 — 2.5 — 4.4 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘. . iss | 108 .0* 0.0} — 1.8 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 116.4 00, + 1.6 
Construction contracts awarded® 153.9 | — 7.9 +23.4 
| 157.8 +15.1 0.8 
| 102.4 | + 4.8) — 0.4 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’..| 168.6 | +15.2 | +10.5 
Petroleum production™......... | 95.7 | + 3.6) + 1.0 


1Federal Power Commission; 7? Illinois Department of Mines; 
2 Iinois Department of Labor; * Federal Reserve Bank, 7th District: 
5 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; W. Dodge Corporation; Federal 
Reserve Board; § Illinois Crop Reports; ®Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association; Illinois Geological Survey. 

® Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES © 


Percentage 
December Change from 


Item 
1953 Nov. Dec. 


Annual rate 
in billion $ 


Personal income!............. 284. 7* 0.4; + 1.5 
Manufacturing'.............. 
289. 28 — 0.8] 2.4 
46.7%> | — 0.4 + 5.7 
New construction activity!. . 
Private residential.......... 11.4 | —7.0} + 1.1 
Private nonresidential....... 11.5 | — 412.1 
9.0 19.6 | — 0.3 
Foreign trade! | 
Merchandise exports. ....... 149° 0.6; + 4.2 
Merchandise imports... .... .| 10. 2° + 4.4/4 5.4 
Excess of exports........... 4.7° —-99/+4+ 1.8 
Consumer credit outstanding? | | 
| 28.9 | + 2.3) 411.9 
Installment credit..,....... 21.8 | + 1.0 | +16.7 
Cash farm income®............ | 36.0 | —14.0/ + 1.9 
Indexes 
| (1947-49 | 
Industrial production? | =100) | 
Combined index............ 1278 16] — 4.5 
Durable manufactures...... .| 143° — 2.1; —5.9 
Nondurable manufactures. . 1148 — 1.7] 3.4 
Minerals. .... 1118 0.0; — 5.1 
Manufacturing employ ment! 
Production workers........ 105" |} — — 4.6 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked....... 101 — 3.8 
Average hourly earnings. ... 135 0.0 3.5 
Average weekly earnings. . . 135 + 0.3} — 0.5 
Construction contracts awarded, 170 | 6.8 | —11.4 
Department store sales?...... 112 0.9 | — 2.6 
Consumers’ price index*. ..... 115 0.1/4 0.7 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities. ......... 110 | + 0.: + 0.5 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers. ...... |} — 6.3 
Paid by farmers............ 112 | + 0.4] 1.1 
| + 1.1 — 5.2 


of Agriculture; *U. S. Bure au of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
* Seasonally adjusted, As of end of month. Data are for 


November, 1953; to October, 1953, and 1952. 


4 Based on official inc exes, 1910-14 100, 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS ‘STATISTICS 


1954 1953 


| 
Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 Jan. 9 Jan. 2 Jan. 31 

Production: | 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons. 1,396 1,402 1,363 1,365 1,358 1,535 

Electric power by utilities... ... ..mil. of kw.-hr........ | 8,855 8,976 9,014 8,825 8,198 8,144 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.. . | 133.1 137.7 139.3 143.4 86.4 141.1 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl...........| 6,159 6,195 6,236 6,189 6,100 6,400 

Freight carloadings........ a 628 617 620 624 478 698 
Department store sales. . ey. 1947-49=100...... | 85 86 85 94 81 86 
Commodity prices, wholesale: | 

All 1947-49=100....... 110.9 110.9 110.9 110.4 110.6 109.9 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100.......| 114.5 114.5 114.5 114.5 114.5 113.1 

1947-49=100....... 87.5 87.7 88.6 88.5 89.0 | 88.7 
Finance: | 

mil. of dol... . | 22,502 22,686 22,846 22,942 23,380 23,011 

Failures, industrial and ¢ commercial...number...... 233 208 200 202 150 . 62 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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? Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Dept. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Business Inventories Decline 

Businessmen reduced their inventories somewhat dur- 
ing December. Book values of manufacturing and trade 
inventories together dropped $200 million to $81.0 billion 
(seasonally adjusted). But this was. still substantially 
above their level in the same month a year ago. 

Manufacturers’ inventories were down $180 million 
during the month to $46.7 billion. All of this decline 
occurred in stocks of durable goods. Wholesalers’ inven- 
tories declined from $11.9 billion in November to $11.7 
billion in December. Retail stocks, although down sharply 
before adjustment for seasonal variation because of holi- 
day buying, were actually higher after allowance for the 
normal seasonal movement. They increased $200 million 
during the month to $22.6 billion. 

In relation to sales, inventories in December amounted 
to 1.7 months’ sales, a little higher than the inventory- 
sales ratio a year ago. 


Liquid Saving Continues Advance 

Individuals added $3.3 billion to their liquid saving 
during the third quarter of 1953. The increase was about 
the same as in the second quarter but nearly $2 billion 
below the third quarter of 1952. Even so liquid saving for 
the first nine months of 1953 was $300 million above the 
same period of 1952. 

Although total liquid saving in the third quarter was 
almost unchanged from the preceding quarter, its compo- 
sition differed markedly. Bank deposits and currency 
holdings, which increased $600 million in the second 
quarter, were up $1.6 billion in the third, Purchases of 
new securities declined to $600 million, about half the 
second quarter rate. Purchases of shares in savings and 
loan associations were reduced from a $1.1-billion rate in 
the second quarter to $600 million in the third. 

Mortgage debt, an offset to liquid saving, moved up 
at about the same rate as in the previous quarter ($1.6 
billion), but expansion of consumer installment indebt- 
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edness slowed considerably, from a rate of $1.2 billion in 
the second quarter to only $500 million in the third. 


Unemployment Still Rising 


Unemployment continued to move upward in January, 
rising 1.2 million to 3.1 million. This was higher than 
the jobless total in January of the two previous years but 
below or about the same as unemployment for the month 
in other prosperous postwar years. 

The increase reflected in large part seasonal forces 
usually operating at this time of year. Both construction 
and agricultural activity were at a seasonal standstill 
during the month and employment in retail trade declined 
from the holiday-season peak. Some marginal workers, 
particularly housewives and part-time workers in trade, 
left the labor force in January, but the civilian labor 
force rose nevertheless as many of those laid off con- 
tinued to look for work. Census data in thousands of 
workers are as follows: 


January December January 


1954 1953 1953 
Civilian labor force. ....... 62,847 62,614 62,700 
Employment... 59,753 60,764 60 , 800 
Agricultural. 5,284 5,438 5,825 
Nonagricultural......... 54,469 55,326 54,975 
Unemployment....... aie 3,087 1,850 1,900 


Aside from seasonal factors, further declines in manu- 
facturing employment contributed to the January in- 
crease in the number of unemployed. As shown by the 
accompanying chart manufacturing employment declined 
rapidly throughout the final quarter of 1953, as production 
was cut back to curtail inventory growth. Also reflecting 
the curtailment of production toward the end of 1953 is 
the decline in the workweek. After settlement of the steel 
strike in mid-1952, many manufacturing industries worked 
overtime to meet expanded sales and to replenish inven- 
tories. With inventories high and defense orders declining 
toward the end of 1953, the workweek was. steadily 
reduced, falling from a post-Korean peak of 41.7 hours 
in December, 1952, to 40.1 hours in December, 1953. 

HJourly earnings, on the other hand, advanced to a 
record $1.79 during the year, partially offsetting declines 


in the length of the workweek. As a result, factory work- 


ers’ weekly earnings of $71.78 in December were only 36 
cents below the record high of December a year ago. 


Home Ownership Increases 

A greater proportion of Americans own their homes 
today than at the turn of the century. But the family 
homestead is also more likely to be mortgaged. This is 
the long-term trend indicated by Census data on home 
ownership and mortgages. 

In 1890 less than 40 percent of the nation’s dwelling 
units were owned by their occupants; the remainder were 
occupied by renters. By the late 1920’s almost half of 
existing nonfarm dwellings were owned by the occupants. 
The trend toward home ownership was reversed during 
the depressed thirties, so that by 1940 the proportion of 
owner-occupied homes was back to 40 percent. During the 
war, however, the upward trend was resumed, and at 
present 57 percent of all nonfarm homes are. owned by 
the people who live in them. 

Increased home ownership reflects in part greater 
willingness of prospective homeowners to go into debt, 
and the improved mechanism of the mortgage market. In 


the late 1800's, only 25 percent of owned homes were 
mortgaged, By 1920 almost 40 percent of owner-occupied 
dwellings were mortgaged, and currently the proportion 
is up to 45 percent, about the same as before the war. 


Personal Income Falls Further 

Personal income continued its downward drift in De- 
cember. The decline from November, amounting to about 
$1 billion, was mainly the result of further reductions in 
factory payrolls. Partially offsetting these reductions were 
increases in unemployment insurance benefits and in farm 
income, each up by more than a half billion dollars. At a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $285 billion, personal 
income in December was $4 billion higher than at the end 
of 1952. 

For the year as a whole, personal income totaled 
$284.5 billion, 6 percent higher than in 1952. Proprietors’ 
income and farm income were the only major categories 
to fall below the 1952 level. 

During the first half of the year income expanded to 
a peak annual rate of $287.5 billion in July. After July, 
factory employment and payrolls declined, and personal 
income dropped | percent between July and December. 
By year-end, factory payrolls were off 6 percent from 
midyear and were slightly below December, 1952. 


Consumer Credit Expansion Slows 

Consumer credit outstanding moved up in December 
by $600 million to a new high of $28.9 billion. The 
increase included a $400-million advance in noninstallment 
credit, almost entirely accounted for by charge account 
indebtedness, and a $2U00-million expansion in installment 
credit. In December, 1952, consumer credit expanded 
more than twice as much. 

Since the end of World War II consumer credit out- 
standing has risen phenomenally. In December, 1945, the 
total outstanding amounted to $5.7 billion compared with 
last December’s $28.9 billion. Less than half of the 1945 
figure was accounted for by installment loans. However, 
the great bulk of the postwar expansion in consumer 
indebtedness has been in this form, reflecting the large 
volume of automobiles, appliances, and other consumer 
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durables purchased in the postwar period. By the end of 
1953 installment credit accounted for three-fourths of 
total consumer credit. 

During 1953, demand for installment loans began to 
taper off. As shown by the accompanying chart, new 
credit extended (seasonally adjusted) reached a peak of 
$2.7 billion in March and has declined more or less 
steadily since. Repayments, determined mainly by loans 
extended in previous months and the terms of repayment, 
continued to rise throughout the year. As a result, the 
rate of increase in installment credit outstanding (the 
difference between new credit extended and repayments) 
has fallen rapidly. In December installment credit out- 
standing advanced by only $48 million, after seasonal 
adjustment. This was the smallest monthly change since 
March, 1952, shortly before credit restrictions were lifted 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Profits Expand 

Profits before taxes of manufacturing corporations 
were $3.0 billion higher in the first three quarters of 1953 
than in the same quarters of 1952. Higher tax liabilities 
on the increased earnings, however, trimmed the after-tax 
gain to about $1 billion. Profits after taxes totaled $8.7 
billion compared with $7.8 billion in the first three quar- 
ters of the previous year. 

Third quarter profits were 11 percent above their level 
in the same quarter of 1952. Much of this gain, however, 
is attributable to the low level of activity during the third 
quarter of 1952 when industrial operations were sharply 
curtailed by the steel strike. Relative to the second quarter 
of 1953, third quarter profits were down about 5 percent 
as manufacturers’ sales fell about 3 percent. 

Cash dividend payments for industry as a_ whole 
amounted to $8.5 billion in 1953, almost 3 percent above 
1952. Manufacturing corporations’ disbursements were up 
1.6 percent to $4.6 billion whereas dividends paid out by 
nonmanufacturing Corporations increased 4 percent to 
$3.9 billion. 


Foreign Investment Earnings Up Slightly 

Earnings on United States foreign loans and invest- 
ments amounted to $2.7 billion in 1952. The increase in 
earnings over 1951 was small—only $70 million — 
compared with the half-billion-dollar advance that oc- 
curred in 1951, and the substantial increases prevailing in 
most other postwar years. llowever, this country’s foreign 
investments continued to pay off handsomely in 1952, as 
carnings were nearly 5U percent above average earnings 
for the six postwar years prior to 1952. 

iearnings on direct investments abroad advanced $44 
million to $2.3 billion and accounted for 85 percent of 
total earnings in 1952. The increase was the result of 
substantially higher earnings by the petroleum industries, 
which were largely offset by lower earnings in agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mining and smelting industries. The 
earnings drop in these industries may be attributed in 
part to price declines of some basic commodities coupled 
with higher taxes and other costs, high exploratory ex- 
penses, and moderate cutbacks in production in some 
countries. A further factor, according to the Department 
of Commerce, is that many foreign enterprises owned or 
controlled by American investors have not yet reached the 
production and earnings stage. 

More earnings were retained abroad in 1952 than in 
1951, so that earnings transferred to this country declined 
about 16 percent, to $1.8 billion. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Wages and Related Benefits 


A study of occupational wages and related benefits in 
20 important labor markets (encompassing over a fourth 
of the population of the country) disclosed that pay levels 
were highest during 1952-53 in the San Francisco-Oak- 
land area, followed closely by Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Such items as paid vacations, paid holidays, insurance 
and pension plans, and rates of pay for overtime work 
are included in the section on related wage benefits. 

The report shows occupational data for more than 
fifty classifications of office, maintenance, power plant, 
custodial, warehousing, and shipping jobs. It also includes 
an analysis of occupational wage relationships in_ the 
public utilities and manufacturing industries. HEntitled 
IV'uges and Related Benefits, 20 Labor Markets 1952-1953, 
the bulletin is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, I. C., for 55 cents. 


Heat-Resistant Tape 


A new type of masking tape designed for use in 
temperatures up to 325 degrees has been perfected by the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 
6, Minnesota. Called “Scotch” brand high temperature 
masking tape No. 214, the new product is capable of 
withstanding much longer bake cyeles than) previously 
possible and can be removed from treated metal surfaces 
without leaving any adhesive deposit, according to the 
maker. Aireraft assembly, engine, and parts manufac- 
turers should find the new tape useful for high-heat 
masking on treated metals; and electronics manufac 
turers and others in the metal fimishing trade may also 
have use for this pressure-sensitive tape. It is distributed 
nationally in 14- to 36-inch widths on 60-yard rolls and 
can be die-cut according to customer specifications. 


Veterans Benefits and Per Capita Income 


Payments to veterans have tended to equalize per 
capita income among the states, according to a study by 
Howard G. Schaller. Published in the November, 1953, 
issue of The Review of Economics and Statistics, the 
study shows that relative differences in per capita income 
among the states were reduced 5 percent in 1949 as a 
result of G. I. Bill payments and pensions and by 1 per- 
cent in both 1929 and 1939 as a result of veterans 
pensions. Moreover, veterans transfer payments have done 
a great deal toward offsetting relative differences in 
manufacturing wages, which in 1947 caused a 6 percent 
increase in the relative differences in state per capita 
income. 

This equalization tendency of veterans benefits is not 
the result of any unequal distribution of veterans among 
the states. Rather it is due to a larger proportion of 
veterans in the lower income states who took advantage 
of the G. I. Bill, and to higher average annual payments 
per recipient in these states. 


New Type Dictating Machine 


The first commercial office dictating machine to use 
the principle of magnetic recording has been developed 
by Peirce Dictation Systems and the Armour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute of Technology in 
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Chicago. Since the recording is done magnetically, surface 
noises which resulted from the stylus used in other tran- 
scribing systems have been eliminated. The machine uses 
neither wire nor tape, but an endless belt that can be used 
over and over. The belt holds 15 minutes of speech and 
can be mailed or filed flat. Although it was once con- 
sidered impossible to produce a lightweight, compact, and 
simple-to-use dictation machine based on the magnetic 
recording principle, scientific research has overcome the 
obstacles and produced the present machine. 


Rent Costs 


The average rent paid by nonfarm families increased 
42.4 percent during the past five years— from $33 per 
month in early 1948 to $47 in early 1953 — according to 
the latest Survey of Consumer Finances. Last year four 
out of ten renting families paid $50 or more a month for 
their homes whereas fewer than two families out of ten 
paid that amount in 1948 (see chart). Relaxation of con- 
trols, rising construction and maintenance costs, and 
strong demand were primarily responsible for the increase. 

The number of families renting homes increased from 
17 million in early 1948 to nearly 19 million in early 
1953. Factors causing the upswing include high marriage 
and birth rates and a rise in income which has permitted 
more families to maintain separate households. Also, the 
population growth of large cities where rental housing is 
generally more readily available than in smaller com- 
munities has been an important factor. 
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THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR 1955* 


ORRIS C. HERFINDAHL, 
Committee for Economic Development 


The new budget for the Federal government is re- 
ceiving an especially close examination. It is the first 
budget to be prepared by the Eisenhower administration ; 
the budget for 1954 had been prepared under former 
President Truman. A year in office has given the new ad- 
ministration a chance to get the Executive machinery 
under its control and to clarify its position on many 
matters of policy. The budget and its related messages 
therefore permit a much clearer view of the Administra- 
tion’s program than has been possible before. 

The changes proposed for the fiscal year 1955 (end 
ing June 30, 1955) do not greatly alter the nature of the 
government's activities in the short run. The important 
question is the significance of this and subsequent budgets 
over a longer period. The 1955 budget represents deci- 
sions that may involve survival itself. It indicates the 
extent of governmental responsibility and activity in 
areas affecting all groups in our society, and it provides 
the Administration’s solution to the problem of balancing 
the budget, cutting expenditures, and reducing taxes. 

Summary data showing the budget plan for receipts 
and expenditures are shown in the accompanying table. 
Under this plan, the deficit in the administrative budget 
is reduced from $9.4 billion in 1953 to $2.9 billion in 1955. 


Effects on Government Programs 


The arithmetic of the deficit is easy to understand, 
but a harder problem is to appraise the accompanying 
changes in services provided by the government. The ex- 
penditure reduction is concentrated on national security. 
These expenditures will be cut by $1.6 billion from 1953 
to 1954, and by $3.9 billion from 1954 to 19535. The total 
next year will be $45 billion. 

The budget itself is silent on many aspects of the new 
program, but information is provided. Military 
personnel, now at 3.4 million, will be cut to 3 million by 
the end of fiscal 1955, with most of the cut in the Army. 
Aircraft procurement will remain at about the same level 
from 1954 to 1955, but other types of major procurement 
will be cut by $2.6 billion. Atomic energy expenditure will 
rise by about 10 percent to $2.4 billion. These and other 
changes, we are told, mean greater emphasis on airpower, 
improved continental defense, and full exploitation of 
modern weapons. 

The budget does not directly indicate the effects that 
these changes in the national security program will have 
on military strength. But this and related questions will 
have to be given some attention by the Administration in 
the coming months — before Congressional committees 1f 
nowhere else. Some light will have to be thrown on the 
question of whether the decision to cut expenditures and 
taxes dominated the decision to alter the military program, 
or whether the consequences of reducing the security 
budget were carefully weighed against the advantages 
of reducing taxes. There wiil also be a demand for more 
information on the meaning of the program for defense 
against air attack. Continental defense is to be improved, 
but it is not yet clear to what extent. Recent statements 


some 


* The views expressed in this article are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect those of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


about greater reliance on retaliatory power make the 
question even more insistent. 

Most of the choices in the defense program must be 
left to the experts, but some of the broader choices, for 
example, the total size of defense expenditure, can be 
made only through the political process. They should be 
made in the light of the probable consequences attached 
to the various courses of action open to us. 

In the remainder of the expenditures side of the budget 
there are a few large changes in dollars to be spent in 
1955 and some policy changes which, if adopted, will be 
of mereasing importance as time goes on. It is clear 
that there has been a general and persistent pressure 
toward retrenchment. Most agencies have not been cut 
by large amounts, but small reductions are general. 

International Affairs and Finance shows a reduction 
of half a billion. Half of this is in the economic and 
technical development program, which will also show 
greater emphasis on Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The other half comes from the Export-Import Bank, 
whose receipts will rise relative to expenditures. 

The main change in Housing and Community De- 
velopment involves the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, which will be selling more and buying fewer 
mortgages. Decreases in expenditure of this type, which 
involve a net reduction in holdings of certain assets, 
must be reversed at some time in the future because the 
assets held are limited in quantity. 

The expenditure estimates for Agriculture show little 
change except for disaster loans and the agricultural con- 
servation program. The main issue of policy in the agri- 
cultural program, revision of the price-support program, 
was the subject of a special message and is not reflected 
in the expenditure estimates. 

Transportation and Communication shows a decline in 
expenditure of $400 million from 1954 to 1955, The bulk 
of this large change involves the Post Office deficit, with 
recommended increases in postal rates making up most 
of this total. 

So far as other expenditures are concerned, the exist- 
ing programs are not greatly altered. One important 
exception, however, is the proposal to increase coverage 
and raise benefits under both the old age and survivors 
insurance and the unemployment compensation programs. 
This exception alone should be enough to discourage a 
conclusion that increase in non-defense spending has 
been brought to a halt. Over the coming years growth of 


FEDERAL BUDGET, FISCAL YEARS 1953-55 


(Billions of dollars) 


1953 1954 1955 
Administrative budget : 
$74.0 $70.9 $05.6 
64.6 67.6 62.6 
Deficit in administrative 
Cash budget: 
Payments to the public........: 76.6 70.7 
Receipts from the public........ 71.3 74.9 70.8 
Deficit (—) or surplus (+) 
—5.3 —.2 
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population will necessitate an increase in some expendi- 
tures, and it is likely that increased incomes will bring 
a rise in the demand for government services as well as 
for the products of private enterprise. 

The fact that the expenditures budget has not been 
greatly changed except for national security does not 
mean that the effects of governmental activity will re- 
main the same. A series of small changes in policy can 
add up to a significant package, and it must be remem- 
bered that there is room for wide shifts in some policies 
without any significant effect on expenditures. 


Revenue Changes 


The reduction in the deficit is the result of these 
expenditure cuts combined with smaller reductions in re- 
ceipts. Reeeipts would be reduced under existing legis- 
lation, which provides for climination of the excess 
profits tax and for cuts in the individual income, corpo- 
rate income, and excise taxes, by $6.0 billion from 1954 
to 1955, The proposed 25-point tax reform program would 
reduce receipts in 1955 by another $1.2 billion. These 
reductions are offset in part by the proposed restoration 
of the April 1 cuts in the excise and corporate income tax 
rates, which would increase 1955 receipts by $2.3 billion. 
The net effect of the whole program is to reduce the ad- 
ministrative deficit by $6.5 billion from 1953 to 1955 and 
by $300 million from 1954 to 1955. 

The efforts of the Administration to formulate a pro- 
gram of tax reform have been hampered by the necessity 
of raising revenue to cover a still high level of expendi- 
tures. The result is that most of the changes are minor 
in their effects on revenues, although some will assume 
greater importance as they come into full operation. 

The President’s proposed 25-point tax revision pro- 
gram includes, among other things, a modification in the 
treatment of a dependent’s earnings and exemption to 
climinate the jump in the income tax bill when his earn- 
ings pass the $600 mark. Limited deduction of expenses 
for child care would be permitted, and the provisions on 
medical expenses would be liberalized. 

Two other changes are of great importance because of 
their possible effects on incentives to invest. A start is 
made toward elimination of “double taxation” of corpo- 
rate dividends (the corporation now pays tax on its 
income and the stockholder pays on corporate income that 
is distributed) by allowing the individual a $100 exemp- 
tion for dividends plus a tax credit of 15 percent for 
dividends over $100. This privilege would go into effect 
in a series of steps, coming into full operation in 1957, 

The treatment of depreciation would be modified by 
permitting use of the declining balance method of com- 
puting the depreciation charge (applying a constant per- 
centage to the undepreciated balance) at a rate not to 
execed twice the percentage permitted under the straight- 
line method. Although total deductions over the life of the 
asset would still be limited to its initial value, depreciation 
charges would be tipped from later to earlier years, an 
effect that is important to many businesses. 

Action has already been taken by the House Ways and 
Means Committee on many of the 25 recommendations, 
in some cases with minor changes. Chances are good that 
a large part of the President’s tax program will be 
adopted. The prospects are also good that Congress will 
act to reduce receipts below the budget estimate by failing 
to rescind the April 1 tax cut, by cutting other excises, 
or by outdoing the liberality of the President in the 25- 
point program. After all, this is an election year. 


Deficit Policy 


If all goes according to plan, the record of expendi- 
ture, tax, and deficit reduction will be a notable one. The 
President’s recommendations provide for a deficit of only 
$3 billion in the administrative budget and a balanced 
cash budget. These figures and related pronouncements 
give some clues to the Administration's deficit policy. 

Does the Administration's program balance the 
budget? Clearly not, if the “budget” is the administrative 
budget. But the administrative budget does not cover the 
transactions of the trust funds, including taxes and pay- 
ments for old-age pensions and unemployment compen- 
sation, If these are included and other adjustments are 
made to get totals of cash paid to and received from the 
public, the deficit picture is changed. The cash deficit of 
$5.3 billion in 1953 will almost be eliminated in 1954. For 
1955 the estimate shows a slight cash surplus. 

One thing is clear. It is not the policy to balance the 
administrative budget every year regardless of the effects 
of this action. The President has written of a “reduced” 
deficit, and Secretary Humphrey has said that a too rapid 
movement toward a balanced budget might upset the 
economy. The present budget leaves two questions to be 
answered. Is the goal a balancing of the administrative 
or cash budget? And is the goal a balancing every year 
or only when economic activity is at a high level? 

Although the cash budget is a better indicator of the 
economic effects of the government’s fiscal operations, 
balance in the administrative budget always receives 
more attention. A vigorous attempt to change this prefer- 
ence is unlikely. As for balancing every year, it is clear 
from the Economic Report of the President that he 
would not insist on balancing either budget if economic 
activity and government revenues decline. Such action 
would only speed the contraction by taking more money 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket, leaving him less to spend. 


Improving the Budget 


An underlying theme of this budget is economy and 
efficiency in government. Two problems are involved here, 
the first being determination of the right levels for the 
different expenditure programs. The second is the execu- 
tion of each program at the lowest possible cost. 

A good budget is an indispensable tool for solving these 
problems. When an administration proposes to cut ex- 
penditures on a program, it should be possible to get an 
idea of how much of the cut represents a reduction in 
services provided and how much is the result of cutting 
the cost of providing the service. This budget, like its 
predecessors, inadequately describes what is being done. 
When a change is proposed, the effects of this action on 
the services provided are rarely explained in more than 
the most general terms. Similarly, a claim that the cost 
of certain services has been reduced must be taken on 
faith. In most cases the budget does not substantiate the 
claim, nor does it rest on documents that do. 

Improving the information provided in the budget — 
a necessary condition for making a better selection of 
program levels — is a very complex problem and not one 
to be solved by hasty prescription or exhortation. Some 
progress has been made over the past several years, and 
this progress is continued in the present budget. It is to 
be hoped that the Administration will make a vigorous 
effort to change the budget to provide the information 
needed for determining how much to spend on each pro- 
gram and for making evident the record of efficiency. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Illinois picked up seasonally 
during December and gained over the same month of 1952 
as well. Electric power production, coal production, aver- 
age weekly earnings, life insurance sales, and petroleum 
production were each higher than in either December, 
1952, or last November. Only manufacturing employment, 
steel production, business loans, and department store 
sales were off more than | percent from a year ago. 


Building Permit Valuations Increase 

The total valuation of building permits issued during 
1953 in 20 of the larger Illinois cities increased more 
than 16 percent from 1952 (see chart). Although there 
were divergent trends within the State, the percentage 
change in most areas exceeded that for the total. How- 
ever, large declines in some cities reduced the downstate 
total below that of Chicago. 

Decatur reported the greatest increase in valuations, 
122 percent. Heavy industrial expansion programs in both 
new and existing firms, annexations of territory to the 
city, extensive homebuilding, and the voting of bonds 
for interceptor sewers and school buildings accounted for 
much of the gain. 

Belleville valuations were unusually large as the result 
of a new telephone building, several churches, a school, 
and the development of a new subdivision in 1953. New 
schools, some church additions, and commercial building 
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last year also contributed to the sizable increase in Elgin’s 
building valuations. 

Of the 20 cities shown, only four reported a decline in 
building permits. The main reason for the substantial 
drop in Aurora’s valuations was a shortage of lots within 
the corporate limits of the city. Consequently the majority 
of new subdivisions are being established outside city 
limits and are not included in that city’s building permits. 
Aurora also experienced a decline in commercial and in- 
dustrial construction, since postwar expansion of indus- 
trial plants in the area has now largely been completed. 


Illinois Parity Ratio Rises 

The all-commodity index of prices received by Illinois 
farmers on December 15 reached 263 (1910-14 = 100), 
up 5 percent from November but off fractionally from 
December, 1952. The index of prices paid in the United 
States stood at 278 on December 15, up slightly from No- 
vember but 1 percent less than a year ago, causing the 
parity ratio—the ratio of prices received to prices 
paid —in Illinois to rise to 95. This was 4 points above 
November and 1 point higher than a year ago. The parity 
ratio for the nation as a whole was only 91 in December, 
5 points below the same month in 1952, thus indicating 
that IHlinois farmers had fared better price-wise in 1953 
than farmers generally. 


Employment Declines 

contra-seasonal decline occurred in non- 
farm employment from November to December despite 
normal seasonal increases in wholesale and retail trade. 
Although every industry other than trade employed fewer 
workers in December than in November, manufacturing 
concerns reported the lowest level of employment for any 
month since September, 1952. Almost all of the reduc- 
tions took place in the durable goods industries. This re- 
versed a trend of the past several years which have 
witnessed sharply rising employment in hard goods each 
November-December period. 

Total nonagricultural employment was almost 2 per- 
cent less in December than in the same month of 1952, 
with most of the loss occurring in the manufacturing 
industries. On December 15, the number of workers in 
nonmanufacturing firms was up fractionally from a year 
earlier because of higher employment levels in trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and service and mis- 
cellaneous industries. 


Consumer Prices Rise in 1953 

The Chicago consumer price index was unchanged 
from November to December as small increases for food, 
personal care, and miscellaneous goods and services were 
offset by declines in the cost of apparel and reading and 
recreation. No change was reported for housing, trans- 
portation, or medical care. 

Ilowever, during the past year the index rose 1.6 per- 
cent to 116.4 (1947-49 = 100) in December. Miscellaneous 
goods and services (which include such items as tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages, legal services, banking fees, and 
burial services) increased most during the year, up 8 per- 
cent. Medical care rose 5 percent; housing, 4 percent; 
and apparel, 1 percent. Partially offsetting these gains 
were small declines in the cost of food, transportation, 
personal care, and reading and recreation. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
December, 1953 


Electric | Estimated 


Building Depart- | Bank Postal 
Permits! | | ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
000 Sales Sales! 
(O06 ) (000 kwh) | (000) | Sales | (000,000) (000) 
| | 
ILLINOIS. ..... $26 052,044" $544,585" | | $13,794 $20,149" 
Nov., 1953... $29.9 17 —2.1 | 45 434.9 
Percentage Change from. . . 195). $162.5 | bit 5 | | 
| 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS | | | | | 
$22,718 737,634 $401,678 $12,644 $17,337 
Nov., 1953... +35 4 +1.0 45 +15.6 +31.0 
1952. +1889 | +2.3 —2 | +14.4 
Aurora... $ 24 na. | $7,404 | | 49 $ 156 
Percentage Change from [Nov., 1953. -5.6 | +39 +6.8 | +358.4 
ag |Dec., 1952.. —64.2 | —3 0 —7 +4.1 | +22.4 
Percentage Change from. . . Nov., 953. J +18.0 
Dec., 1952. +389 +11.6 | +7.1 +4.1 
Joliet. . $ 303 nea. $12 ,943 $ 66 $ 171 
Nov., 1953... +7 .4 —2.5 +42 | +906 
Percentage Change from. . . 1952. 9 | | | | 
Kankakee. | $ 189 ma. | $ 5,249 n.a. $ 63 
Rock Island-Moline..__. 20 ,060 $ 9,350 | $ 81» | §$ 
. Nov., 1953... .| +31. 3 8.0 —44 a. +1.0 +73.06 
Percentage Change from. . . 1952.. +52 8 2 —5.0 —2.7 | +81.6 
Rockford. $ 531 32,028 $16,883 $ 147  $ 338 
Nov., 1953... ..| —11 6 +/.1 | —2.1 +00 +-12.9 +79.5 
ercentage lange from... Dec., 1952.... +47 +69 al 427 +16.6 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS | | | | | 
Bloomington........... $ 177 6,969 $ $5217 $ 63 $ 119 
Nov., 1953. +7.3 —12 5 na. +10.5 29.3 
ercentage lange Irom... ‘Dec., 1952... +284 8 21 6 +0.0 
Champaign-Urbana. . $ 143 9,160 $7,290 $ 36 | 
Nov., 1953.... +2.1 +86 |} —5.3 +10.5 +611 
ercentage Change from... 495) 1744 +57 | 417 $109 | +13.6 
Danville... 9,042 | $ 6,118 $ 42 $ 99 
Nov., 1953. +506 +3 | +05 +56 | +57.4 
ercentage lange from. . Dec., 1952... 400 2 2 +06 +5.0 
Decatur... . $ 225 22,529 $10 ,268 $ 10¢  $ 175 
Percentage Change from Nov., 1953... 40.2 —1.8 +13 
\ —15 7 +5 7 +9 0 0 +17.8 +11.5 
Galesburg. . $ 58 | 6,978 | $ 4,257 na. | $ 
os 7 j | +6/. 
| Dec., 19§2.. +1148 +8 J +1.1 
Peoria. . $ 367 42,958 | $16,079 $ 191 $ 404 
Nov., 1953... + O46 +49 —6.4 t2.8 +74.5 
ercentage lange from... Dec., 1952... +182 3 7.8 
| 
Quincy... 7,318 | $4,803 | 37 $ 100 
Nov., 1953....) —00 8 +1.7 | 8 +52 +10.2 
ercentage Change from... pee” 1952) 4.2550 492 | 484 _7 2 
Springfield...... ....., S12. | 27,805° | $12,466 $ 106 , $ 320 
Nov., 1953... + 143 8 —6.] na +2].1 +72.5 
ercentage lange from...) 1957 | 4540.0 L4 7 06 110.8 
SOUTHERN | | | 
East St. Louis... . | $ 66 12 ,567 $ 9,131 $ 139 $ 123 
Nov., 1953... -53.2 +2.2 | 58 neat +101 +73.0 
ercentage lange Irom. . Dec.., 1952 1 | +16 0 
78 11,132 | $ 4,916 $ 38 | 62 
(Nov., 1953.. | +40 —6.8 na. +79.8 
ercentage Change from. . . ‘Dec., 1952. 468 | -1.3 | +7 6 47.8 
Belleville............ | $ 383 5,866 $4,251 na. $ 70 
{Nov., 1953. . +424 7 +99 —7.4 Nea. +80:3 
ercen Age lange Irom... Dec., 195). +063 7) | +8 6 


® Total for cities listed. © Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 

Sources: | U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. Data are for November, 1953, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to October, 1953, and November, 
1952. * Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store 
sales percentages rounded by original sources. *® Local post office reports. 
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